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AEST'^ACT 

Introducing the essays in this oublication, Virginia 
A. Elliott and Lois S. Josephs review the problems of teaching 
English to the academically talented student. Essays are by (1) 
Nich.ael F. Shugrue, who surveys, from 1958 through 1968, the 
achievements of conferences. Curriculum Study Centers, and the 
Dartmouth Seminar; (2) John Simmons, who discusses the necessity and 
-ji^-Ficulties of identifyina talented students in English; (3) Arno 
Tewett, who exolores the oroblems of motivating bright 
underachievers; (4) Lois S. Tosephs, who delineates the need for 
sensitive, oercepti’^e teaching of gifted disadvantaaed students; (5) 
■^red H. Stockina, who recommends ungraded, elective courses to 
stimulate bright students; (6) John A. Hart and Ann L. Hayes, who 
consider how a soirit of mutual inguirv, discussion, good 
student-teacher relationship, and creative writing can foster 
cj^oabive thought; (7) Virginia A. Elliott, who anaxyzes the training 
^^n.d characteristics necessary to teach talented students; and (8) 

Lois N. Gross, who reviews educational proarams in the sixties for 
academically sunerior stud<=nts. A sel^'^cted bibliography is included. 
(JE) 
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" English for the 
Acaiieinjcally Talented 



An Overview: 



CHAPHRI 



VIRGINIA A. ElLIOn and LOIS S. JOSEPHS 






The most important aim of education, Jacqueline 
Grennan, president of Webster College, recently said, is 
to decision makers,^ decision makers, we might 

add, whose humane, farseeing decisions will lead to a con- 
tinually improving world. John Gardner, former Secre- 
tery of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, agrees with Miss Grennan. ‘‘Leaders, even in a 
democracy,^ must lead. If our citizens are to recapture the 
sense of mission which survival demands, then our lead- 
ers at every level must have the capacity and the vision 
to call it out.” ® To educate future decision makers and 
start them on their search for truth, what study could be 
better than the humanities? And what subject lies at the 
center of humanistic study but English, with its basis in 
lan^age, man’s most distinguishing achievement, and 
ite chief activities communication and the critical analy- 
sis of life as reflected in literature? Since decision mak- 
ers are likely to be those students who in their high 
school years demonstrate academic talent, their high 
school English experience would seem crucial in their 
training and crucial, therefore, to the nation’s hopes for 
the future. 

In the opening chapter of the 1960 edition of English 
for the Acadsmically Talented Student, Amo Jewett em- 
phasized the vital place of the English classroom in the 
shaping of things to come. 



* Grennan, Jacqueline. Address given at Carnegie-Mellon University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, April 20, 1968. 
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f Tetehen of Engliah are concerned with the procesMt of 

thought and the art of communication and underetanding 
through verbal gymbola— of helping man to undentand him- 
•elf and hif fellow man. Thia is an age when inadequate or 
I faulty communication and a lack of wisdom among citisens 

and nations can lead to disaster. In a world split by ideologi- 
cal conflict^ in a nation bursting with an affluence of mate- 
rial goods, and in communities beset by a plethora of man 
persuaders, there is need for intelligent persons who can use 
language to relieve tensions, to elevate cultural appreciation, 
and to convey truth.* 

He ftleo gtaeseed Uterature as important to pupils wlto 
may **later be in positions of influence where will 
i need a deep as w^ as a broad understanding of human 

b^vior. . . . The secrets of human experience,** he says, 
"the wisdom of humanity, and the q»a^ of idealism are 
present in great books.** He suggests further that by pro- 
I viduig insists into "man*s motives, a^irations, frustra- 

tions, conflicts, failures, successes, jpys, and sorrows,** 
the Enitiish dassroom cm foster those q^ties essential 
to leaderriiip: the ability to ask the ri^t questions and 
the insight to make appropriate decisions.* 

The state of American society today is even more criti- 
cal than it was 10 years ago. Its divisiveness, evident in 
I . the diiflculties of desegregation, conflicts between law 

and justice, polarized views on war, and unrest on cam- 
pus, has immeasurably increased the need for conunitted 
leaders trained in the universal concerns of the humani- 
ties and with it the signiflcance of the English dass in 
the education of the talented. How relevant for the fu- 
ture leader, for instance, is the conflict between law and 
justice in BUly Budd at a time when riot-tom dties are 
fkced with decisions between lenimcy and strict enforce- 
ment of the law. 

With the need so evident, it seems time for a new look 



* Anu>. **EatUtk for th« Acadtaiiolly TklcnUd.** Bn§li»k ft tk* 

Ae m i0w i i e Mf f TmUnUd SUubut m tkt (E<Htad 1v Atm 

J«w«tt.) Pablislied ia eoopcratioB with Natfeaal Cvaneil of Ttochon of 
liih. Washhigton, DXI.: Projeet on the Academicelly Talcntod Stodoat, Ne> 
thnud Edoeatioa Aseodetioa, IMO. p. t. 

«/Md, p. 11. 
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at the problems of teaching English to the academically 
talented student In the 10 years since the first edition of 
this booklet, the problems have not decreased; rather 
they have multiplied in complexity. Controversial issues 
continue to arise and theories and procedures to provoke 
^estions. Even in 1959, Jacques Barzun saw confusion 
in the opposing approaches of Europe and America to the 
education of the academically talented and in the incipi- 
ent reversal between the two. He noted Europe as mov- 
ing toward mass schooling ^^sixty years after the United 
States’’ at the same time that we were moving toward 
the former European emphasis on stratified schooling.’* * 
Ten years later, partly as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Dartmouth Seminar, homogeneous grouping 
for advanced students, now a common practice in Ameri- 
can schools, is again controversial. Herbert J. Muller, in 
his summation of the controversy at the conference, clear- 
ly indicates the unresolved nature of the issue: 

Those who doubted that all grouping should be done away 
with were thinking of the superior students, gifted individu- 
als whose development might be hindered. Behind their dif- 
ferences lay the agreement that the issue of grouping was 
especially important in the teaching of English, not merely 
because this went on in every school grade, but because its 
humane aims included more than impersonal knowledge or 
practical skills ; mastery of language and appreciation of lit- 
erature contribute more directly to the development of per- 
sonality than do other major subjects in the curriculum. And 
behind all discussion lay the issue of the actual and the ideal 
relation of the individual to society in modem democracy.* 
Other questions have also arisen in the last 10 years. 
The merely academic emphasis for the gifted in English 
is again suspect as the trend moves from the tradition- 
ally structured curriculum toward more flexible programs 
which draw into the English classroom the greater scope 
of the humanities. Once programs for the gifted empha- 
sized more work of a more demanding nature: literature 



*Bmnun, Jacques. The House of Intelleet. New York: Harper Torchbooks, 
1961. p. 89. 

* Muller, Herbert J. The Uses of English. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1967. p. 34. 
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of greater difficulty, the in-depth textual approach, and 
logical thinking. This emphasis has had some excellent 
results. Colleges generally have had to restructure fresh- 
man English courses to accommodate the improved prep- 
aration of entering ^'•eshmen. Today, without rejecting 
these austerities, English classes for the able tend to 
broaden the spectrum of their offerings in order to add 
new dimensions: opportunity for creativity, freer and 
broader reading, the encouragement of student interest 
in the arts, consideration of the problems of modem so- 
ciety. Now comes the problem of whether it is possible to 
maintain the unquestioned academic success of the 
courses of the past 10 years and at the same time add to 
their offerings. 

The question of how much consideration creativity 
should receive in the identification and teaching of the 
academically talented in English is only banning to be 
discussed. Unresolved, too, are the questions of what 
methods are most successful with the academically tal- 
ented, what special preservice and in-service training 
teachers of the academically talented should have, how 
newly develop^ curricular materials and programs can 
best serve the academically talented, what techniques and 
materials can best be used with underachievers and 
gifted disadvantaged students, and, finally, what research 
is needed. 

This booklet does not aim to provide absolute answers 
to these questions — ^the 10 years since the first edition 
have provided no absolute answers — ^but to present them 
for reconsideration in the light of the current dilemma 
and to supplement the basic statements of the earlier edi- 
tion with the most recent thinking. Each essay reflects 
the individual point of view of its author, who has been 
involved in one way or another — ^in the schools or 
through collies or professional organizations — ^with the 
academically talented student. The authors’ interpreta- 
tions and reassessments of the current scene recognize 
the pressures of the search for talent; and their sugges- 
tions for the intellectual training of the country’s future 
decision makers show concern that every able youth. 
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through the experiences of the English classroom, 
achieve all that he is capable of and in so doing develop 
“a commitment to the highest values of the society.” ^ 



* Gardner, John W., op. eit^ p. 120. 
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MICHAEL F. SHU6RUE 

The academically talented student has fared well 
over the past decade. In 1960 Arno J ewett noted a grow* 
ing interest in identifying and educating the academ- 
ically talented,” ' an interest which arose not from the 
impact of Sputnik I in 1957, as Frank G. Jennings ha^ 
demonstrated, * but from curriculum reforms which had 
begun earlier in the 1950’s. By 1966 the Curriculum 
Commission of NCTE was able to report in Ends and Is- 
sues that attention was being ‘‘showered upon the needs 
of academically talented students.” " I shall review some 
of the major research reports and other studies which 
have led to wide interest in the education in English of 
the able child, suggest certain limitations in the research 
efforts of the 1960’s, and indicate the kinds of research 
which will most profit the academically talented student 
in the next decade. 

As early as 1955, George Winchester Stone, who be- 
came executive secretary of the Modem Language Asso- 
ciation in 1956, J. N. Hook, then executive secretary of 
the National Council of Teachers of English, and others 
were sufficiently troubled by the state of English instmc- 
tion in the schools to initiate discussions on a national 

* Jewett, Arno. “English for the Acsdemicnlly Talented.” Engluh for the 
AcademicaUy Talented Student in the Secondary School. (Edited by Arno 
Jewett.) Published in cooperation with National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Washington, D.C.; Project on the Academically Talented Student, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1960. p. 7. 

* Jennings, Frank G. “The Revolution in Education; It Didn’t Start with 

Sputnik. ’ Saturday Review 50: 77; September 16, 1967. 

* Frazier, Alexander, editor. Ends ond Ismes. Champaign, 111.; Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum, National Council of Teachers of English, 
1966. p. 38. 
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level. In January 1958, only three months after Sputnik 
I, the first of four fundamentally important conferences 
on the basic issues in the teaching of English took place 
in New York City. With support from the Ford Founda- 
tion, 28 scholars and teachers came together because, as 
they later reported. 

Some of us in the profession bei.eve that a thorough re-ex- 
amination of the whole problem of the teaching of English, 
from the elementary grades through the graduate school, is 
now imperative. . . . Our only vested interest is the develop- 
ment of an increasingly higher degree of literacy in young 
American citizens. We think the matter is urgent; we hope 
that the profession will see these issues as basic and will ex- 
peditiously find solutions for the problems arising from 
them.* * 

In the four conferences the participants agreed upon 35 
issues dealing with the curriculum, the preparation of 
English teachers for the schools and colleges, and the role 
of English in American society. Even before the 1960 
publication of Jerome S. Bruner’s influential The Process 
of EducatUmf^ they affirmed their belief in “an educa- 
tion in English which is sequential and cumulative in 
nature, practically and socially useful, and permanently 
rewarding to the mind and spirit of those who are fortu- 
nate enough to get it” and called for “financial support 
for several large articulated programs, with suitable 
means of testing and evaluating achievements at the var- 
ious levels and facilities for disseminating the findings 
throughout the profession.”* Although issue 9 ask^ 
how the “basic program in English” might be modified 
“for the less able student,” acknowledged that “not all 
students are ‘good’ or ‘superior,’” and considered the 
“individual differences of students,” the Basic Issues re- 
port focused more clearly upon an English program for 
the academically talented student than upon a program 
for the average or disadvantaged — economically, cultur- 
ally, socially, or linguistically. Even a casual examina- 

National Council of Teachers of English. The Baeic I$$ue$ in the Teach- 
ing o/ English. Champaign^ IlL: the Council^ 1959. p. 6. 

*Bruner» Jerome S. The Process of Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1960. 

^ /bid., p. 15. 
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tion of the English curriculum then prevalent in the 
American school, however, suggests why the report 
sought to define “the fundamental liberal discipline of 
English,” to emphasize the development of a sequential 
content curriculum, and to call for massive support for 
curriculum reform in English. The special problems of 
educating the disadvantaged in English did not, in fact, 
receive the particular attention of the profession until 
such publications as Improving English Skills of Cultur- 
ally Different Youth in Large Cities (1964) and NCTE’s 
Language Programs for the Disadvantaged ( 1965) . 

Even before the large-scale curriculum research rec- 
ommended in the Basic Issues report began in 1962, the 
College Entrance Examination Board had established the 
Commission on English under the direction of Floyd 
Rinker. In the six years after 1959, the Commission on 
English made two noteworthy contributions to the im- 
provement of English instruction, particularly the in- 
struction of the academically talented youngster: the 
1962 Summer Institute Program for teachers of English 
and the publication of Freedom and Discipline in English 
in 1965. The 20 institutes set up “to upgrade the teach- 
ing of English in the nation’s secondary schools, espe- 
cially the teaching of English to students intending to go 
to college” have made the greatest contribution to the re- 
form of English teaching in the 1960’s." As John C. Ger- 
ber noted, “What makes these Institutes of especial sig- 
nificance ... is that the program required twenty of the 
most influential Departments of English in the country 
to involve themselves directly in this advanced training 
of high-school teachers.” * Moreover, the institute pattern 
worked out in 1962 served as the model for the majority 
of the 105 NDEA summer institutes in English in 1965, 
influenced proposals for succeeding summers, and pro- 
vided a pattern for at least nine institutes for “Teachers 
and Supervisors of Advanced Placement or Honors Eng- 
lish.” 



* Gerber, John C. “The 1962 Summer Institutes of the Commission on Eng- 
lish: Their Achievement and Promise.” PMLA 78: 3-4; September 1963. 



Freedom and Discipline^ on the other hand, took a cau- 
tiously narrow view of English when it proposed only 
“standards of achievement for college preparatory 
students.” * The Commission admitted that its “concern 
with college preparatory courses in secondary schools 
may seem to have been narrow” but explained that “ex- 
perience with students in the College Board Advanced 
Placement Program continues to reveal that better teach- 
ing of able students affects the whole school. The Com- 
mission’s efforts, then, though aimed at one group, are 
intended to influence all tracks and levels.” 

In focusing so directly upon the academic needs of the 
able, college-bound student. Freedom and Discipline ne- 
glected the average and, more important, the disadvan- 
taged student. The report defined the scope of the Eng- 
lish program “as the study of language, literature, and 
composition, written and oral,” and urged that “matters 
not clearly related to such study be excluded from it,” “ 
without coming to grips with the social and educational 
forces which had already begun to affect the able as well 
as every other student. 

In contrast, the Anglo-American Seminar on the 
Teaching of English held at Dartmouth College in the 
summer of 1966 raised fundamental questions about 
English for all students. After four weeks of discussion, 
the 50 participants agreed upon eleven points, including 
four of special importance to those interested in the edu- 
cation of the academically talented student: 

1. Centrality of the pupil’s exploring, extending, and shaping 
experiences in the English classroom 

2. Significance of rich literary experiences in the educative 
process and the importance of teachers of English restudy- 
ing particular selections to determine their appropriateness 
for reading at different levels 

3. Need to overcome the restrictiveness of rigid patterns of 
“giouping” or “streaming” which limit the linguistic envi- 



* College Entrance Examination Board. Freedom and Discipline in English. 
Report of the Commission on English. New York: the Board, 1965. p. 1. 
p. 13. 
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ronment in which boys and girls learn English and which 
tend to inhibit language development 

i 4. Need to negate the limiting, often stultifying, impact of ex- 

I amination patterns which direct attention of both teachers 

and pupils to aspects of English which are at best superficial 
and often misleading. 

The Dartmouth conference has already induced many 
scholars and teachers to undertake a thoughtful reap- 
praisal of the goals and methods of instruction in Eng- 
lish. In Drama: What Is Happening, James Moffett 
argues that even able students must learn “about lan- 
guage, literature, and composition in a coherent way by 
participating in the experience of creating discourse: 
writing plays and short stories, poems, and other forms; 
or acting, interpreting, and creating drama in diverse 
and realistic situations.” James E. Miller, Jr., presents 
i a view of English which “places language at the center 

of human existence and experience” and “the imagina- 
tive (creative or symbolizing) rather than the logical 
' (signifying or communicating) faculty at the center of 

linguistic life and growth.” If a new English has 
emerged for the academically talented student. Miller 
continues, “it is English that has placed literature, de- 
fined in the broadest terms, at the center of the curricu- 
lum, and that has taken the development of the imagina- 
tion, conceived in the most liberating sense, as its 
ultimate aim.” Questions about testing and ability 
grouping in English, suspicions about the adequacy of 
the “content curriculum,” and attempts to introduce such 
activities as “talk” and “dramatic improvisation” into 
the English classroom have directed the attention of the 
profession to a reexamination of even the most current 
f curriculum guides, textbooks, and classroom techniques. 

[ Late in 1961 curriculum research first known as Proj- 

ect English and later as the English Program of the 



Moffett, James. Drama: What Is Happening. Champaign, 111.: National 
Council of Teachers of Enghoh, 1967. p. v. 

** Miller, Janies E., Jr. "Literature in the Revitalized Curriculum.” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary School Principals 51: 29; April 
1967. 
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USOE was initiated when Congress authorized funds for 
the improvement of English instruction through the Co- 
operative Research Branch of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Ralph C. M. Flynt, then Associate Commissioner 
for Educational Research and Development, described 
Project English as “our first venture in the area of pro- 
grammed curriculum research and development.” By 
April 1962 the U.S. Office of Education had funded six 
Curriculum Study Centers in English: Carnegie-Mellon 
University, Hunter College of the City University of 
New York, the University of Minnesota, the University 
of Nebraska, Northwestern University, and the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. By 1965, 24 Study and Demonstrati. i 
Centers were under way. With few exceptions the Cen- 
ters have developed materials especially suitable for the 
academically talented student. 

By 1967 the original Centers had completed and begun 
to make available the curriculums which they had devel- 
oped. The Center at Carnegie-Mellon, under the direction 
of Erwin Steinberg and Robert Slack, constructed a cur- 
riculum in language, literature, and composition frankly 
designed for the able, college-bound student in grades 10 
to 12, later modifying it for the average student as well. 
Majorie Smiley’s Gateway English Program at Hunter 
focused on an English program for the urban disadvan- 
taged in the junior high school years, the only one of the 
first six Centers to concern itself specifically with a dis- 
advantaged population. Stanley Kegler’s Center at Min- 
nesota produced 31 resource units on the nature and uses 
of the English language for students in grades 7 through 
12. Wallace Douglas directed Northwestern’s investiga- 
tion into the process of composition. The Center at 
Oregon, directed by Albert Kitzhaber, used the Portland 
Study as a base for a balanced, sequential program in 
language, literature, and composition for seventh through 

“Flynt, Ralph C. M. “The U.S. Office of Education Looks at Project Eng- 
lish.” PMLA 78: 30; September 1963. 
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twelfth grades. At Nebraska, Paul Olson and Frank 
Rice undertook the most ambitious task of all, a sequen- 
tial, spiral curriculum for students in kindergarten 
through grade 13, emphasizing composition and rhetoric 
but weaving in strands of literature and language, In 
every Center, college professors of English and school- 
teachers worked together to design effective English pro- 
grams for the schools. 

Many of the curriculum units and guides developed by 
these original Centers and by those at Florida State, Gal- 
laudet, Georgia, Indiana, Purdue, Northern Illinois, and 
Wisconsin, for example, have helped to establish a diver- 
sified “content curriculum” which will challenge the aca- 
demically talented student in the next decade. Between 
1965 and 1967, nearly fifteen thousand teachers attend- 
ing NDEA summer institutes were introduced to 101 ex- 
perimental units prepared by 18 of the Centers. In 1968 
units from 18 Centers were available for classroom use 
and found wide acceptance in the schools. The Gateway 
English Program has already proved that aspects of it 
can interest and motivate the able, advantaged, suburban 
youngster as well as the urban, disadvantaged student 
for whom it was originally devised. 

While some of the early critics of Project English 
came away from their examinations of experimental 
units “somewhat disappointed” because of a “lack of con- 
cern for the learner and how he learns” and of a “lack of 
definite plans for evaluation of the materials being 
produced,” those who have had access to the full range 
of the new curriculums have found much to praise. Al- 
bert Kitzhaber has noted seven distinct achievements of 
the Curriculum Study Centers: a sharper definition of 
English as a school subject, a philosophical integrity for 
the English curriculum, defensible structures and se- 
quences for English, the incorporation of current schol 

“See, as background for the curriculum, Kitzhaber, Albert R., and others. 
Education for College. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1961. The curricu- 
lum description is published as A Curriculum in English, Grades 7-12. Eu- 
gene: Oregon Curriculum Center, University of Oregon, 1969 — . 

Carlsen, G. Robert, and Crow, James. “Project English Curriculum Cen- 
ters.” English Journal 56: 990, 992; October 1967. 



arship in learning theory and in the substantive fields of 
English, the close involvement of experienced school- 
teachers in the writing of new curriculums, better com- 
munication between school and college teachers of Eng- 
lish, and profound effects upon the writing of English 
t6xtbooks*^^ 

With the exception of those few units designed for 
such special student populations as the deaf and the non- 
native speaker, the Center materials have proved most 
successful in classrooms for the able or college-bound stu- 
dent. The transformational grammar which Oregon in- 
troduced as part of its language curriculum and Nebras- 
ka’s literature units on fable and satire, to mention two 
examples, are genuinely challenging, subject-oriented ap- 
proaches to English. As Mary Elizabeth Fowler observed 
in a review of Indiana University’s On Teaching Literal 
ture: Essays for Secondary School Teacher Sy “The au- 
thors have made a serious attempt to confront the 
problems the high school teacher faces with the indiffer- 
ent and poorly trained reader, yet one feels that the 
kinds of students who might respond to these approaches 
will largely be found in college preparatory classes.” ” 
The Nebraska curriculum, for example, asks the ninth- 
grade student who has been reading the Odyssey to com- 
pare selected passages from several translations and to 
write an essay pointing out variations in writing style. 
His analysis of such matters as metaphor, clarity, dic- 
tion, rhythm, and sentence construction not only tests his 
close reading of the texts and his knowledge of poetic 
techniques but gives him an opportunity to display his 
command of a critical vocabulary and his ability to orga- 
nize an argument. The directors of the Nebraska Center 
readily admit that this highly structured assignment is 
most suitable for the academically talented student. Cen- 
ters like Camegie-Mellon’s not only have produced de- 
manding literature units and a language curriculum 
based upon the best of modern linguistics but also have 



‘•Kitzhaber, Albert. “Tbe Government and English Teaching: A 

Retrospective View.” College Composition and Communication 18: 139-41; 
October 1967, 

” Fowler, Mary Elizabeth, English Journal 57: 262; February 1968, 
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stressed an inductive approach in which the teacher “be- 
comes neither preacher nor lecturer, but guide, discus- 
sion leader, arbiter, and perhaps, occasionally, resource 
person.” 

The U.S. Office of Education has also supported more 
than two hundred individual basic and applied research 
projects in English since 1962. Research in WHtten Com- 
'positioriy an important example of the early work which 
affected curriculum planning for the able student, pro- 
vided an authoritative survey of 504 studies in 1963, an- 
alyzed 5 in detail, and presented 24 areas for further re- 
search. Squire and Applebee’s major Study of English 
Programs in Selected High Schools Which Consistently 
Educate Outstanding Students in English 11966), how- 
ever, has probably contributed most significantly to our 
understanding of the secondary school English program, 
the teacher of English, and the education of the academi- 
cally ^alented student. Three of the conclusions growing 
out of that analysis of the data gathered from 158 
high sch(xds in 45 states have special importance for this 
discussion. They report. 

The data reveal that in most schools the classrooms are 
teacher-dominated. Recitation — with its frequent emphasis 
on simple factual answers — ^and lectures and demonstrations 
with their emphases on “telling” students occupy more than 
40 per cent of class time. Thus at least 40 per cent of class 
time in English seems devoted to approaches which stress 
passive and apparently deductive learning. Too seldom dur- 
ing such intervals in the classroom do many students seem 
concerned with the learning at hand. 

They note, “Perhaps the most startling disclosure is the 
virtual rejection by English teachers of audio-visual 
aids.” Further, they observe, “It is apparent that 
while different methods of grouping have been widely ac- 
cepted in the better high schools in the country, the effect, 
if not the intent, has been to provide a special learning 
climate only for the above average to gifted student 
whose sights are on a college education. The non-college- 
bound student with special problems in ability, motiva- 
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tion, or divergent values is not receiving the same inten- 
sive attention.” , a j j 

Although Ends and Issues noted that Advanced 

Placement work and the “shower” of attention being giv- 
en to the able student threatened to crowd out “attention 
to the ma ss of students without academic aspirations, 
it ignored an equally serious problem identified by the 
other study : even highly touted programs for the aca- 
demically talented were less effective in many schools 

than they should have been. ^ , r\ . 

Both English Programs and the reports of the Dart- 
mouth Seminar challenge those practices in testing and 
ability grouping which have been thought to be of most 
value for the able pupil. David Goslin summarized the 
problems inherent in current, widespread testing and 
grouping procedures : 

To the extent that schools organize pupils according to their 
abilities, possibilities of social contact between children of 
differing levels of ability (as measured by standardized 
tests) are reduced. Research indicates that such differentia- 
tion within schools may have a negative effect on the per- 
formance levels of low-ability pupils. In addition, it is clear 
that ability grouping impedes the process of acculturation of 
members of culturally deprived groups, who tend to end up 
together in the low-ability groups. 

His review of research in testing and grouping leads 
Goslin to recommend that educators begin thinkii^ 
about tests in much broader perspective, one that consid- 
ers their social effects as well as one that merely con- 
siders their validity and reliability.” "" 

While the pressures for college admission continue to 
grow and the excellent, academically oriented curricu- 

>* Squire, James R., and Applebee, Roger K. A Study of Engltsh Prog ram* 
in Selected High Schools Which Consistently Educate Outstanding Students tn 
English. Cooperative Research Project No. 1994. Urbana: University of Illinois. 
1966 pp 109, 346-47. For the imporUnce of media in the English classroom, 
see Farrell, Edmund J. English, Education, and the Electronic Revolution. 
Champaign! 111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1967. 77 pp. 

“ Frazier, Alexander, op. cit., p. 39. . tt n i 

-Goslin David A. “What's Wrong with Tests and Testing— Part II. Col- 
lege Board Review 66: 34. 36; Winter 1967-68. See aUo his Search for Abd- 
ity. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1963. 204 pp. 
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lums developed by Study Centers reach larger school pop* 
ulations, important questions about the education of the 
academically talented remain unanswered. Society can 
neither allow a disproportionate share of attention to be 
given to the able youngster nor deny him the right to the 
best possible education for which he is equipp^. To an- 
swer the questions about the goals of instruction in Eng- 
lish now teing widely asked, the English profession, first 
of all, must study carefully the educational and social im- 
plications of testing and ability grouping. In bis report on 
the Dartmouth meeting, Jolm Dixon proposes the 
unstreamed or unsorted school because it is clearly neces- 
sary on ^^social and humanitarian grounds.” Such a 
school is obviously not educationally possible ^^without a 
good deal of individual study, work in small groups, as- 
signments and project work, as well as work for pait of 
the time with the whole class.” Unless these activities 
take place in the English classroom, Dixon warns, **no 
pupil will attain that individual growth in language 
which is basic to his progress in other subjects and his 
capacity to live fully and actively in society.” Dixon’s 
proposal demonstrates the need for further research into 
the most effective ways of organizing student groups and 
student activities. 

New programs for the preparation of teachers of Eng- 
lish must also be designed if teachers are to master a 
wide range of instructional techniques, materials, and 
methods. The Guidelines developed by the English Teach- 
er Preparation Study can provide patterns for experi- 
mental programs in colleges and universities throughout 
the United States.” 

Those who will write the curriculum for the 1970’s 
must study both the fruits of the Curriculum Study Cen- 
ters and the challenges to the ^^content curriculum” is- 

^ Dixon, John. Growth Through Englith. Rending, England: National Asso- 
ciation for the Teaching of English, 1967. pp. 102-103. See alto Muller, 
Herbert J. The Utet of Englith. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1967. pp. 24-33. 

**ViaiI, William P., director. Englith Teacher Preparation Study: Guide- 
linet for the Preparation of Teaehert of Englith. Champaign, III.: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1967. 11 pp. See the Englith Journal 57: 
475-564; April 1968, for an exposition of the Guidelinet. 
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sued by the Dartmouth Seminar. If, in James Miller’s 
words we have reintroduced in the 1960’s the “idea of an 
elite — ^an intellectual elite — ^but have, perhaps, lost 
ground socially,” our great effort in the future must be 
to find ways “to preserve our schools as microcosms of 
genuine democracy, but at the same time to educate for 
excellence.” 

** Miller, James E., Jr., op. eit^ p. 37. 
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Talented Student in Erglish 



JOHN SIMMONS 



The proper identification of academically talented 
students in the language arts is vital to the success of 
even the most carefully designed and executed programs 
for them. Yet research, especially among English special- 
ists, continues to focus primarily on curriculum develop- 
ment and teacher education with little truly scientific at- 
tention directed to the choice of students. Perhaps this 
neglect in search lies not so much in any indifference to 
the problem — unquestionably schools devote a great d^l 
of time to choosing students for special classes in English 
— ^but rather in the uncertain and ambiguous situation 
that confronts the selection committee. What, in fact, are 
the characteristics of the academically talented student 
in English? This is the difficult question. 

Essentially, four problems confuse the issues. A crying 
need exists for standardized tests appropriate to the 
measurement of ability in the humanities rather than to 
the measurement of analytical aptitudes for math and 
science, the focus of most existing standardized testing. 
Equally confusing is the indefinite nature of the English 
curriculum, which is hard to define in any one set of 
objectives; what exists as the basis of the discipline in 
one classroom may seem of little importance in another. 
In addition, teachers also differ because of the ambiguous 
nature of the discipline; the essence of what the English 
course means varies with the interests and eccentricities 
of the teacher, some of whom are ill-trained, inadequately 
prepared, or insensitive. Finally, there is the student. 
The academically talented student in English may have a 
variety of interests, talents, and abilities more difficult to 
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